THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
diplomatic occasions; but it is very doubtful whether
these accretions have been sufficient to make good the
inevitable loss by attrition or time's digestive juice.
It is certain that neither current slang nor the reported
speeches of our politicians have the variety of diction,
the dignity or vividness of some of their predecessors.
We have, perhaps, been living too much on our
capital. English has grown more insular as Britain
has become more imperialist. The political extension
of England has been accompanied by a verbal shrinkage.
We are prone to despise other tongues because those
who use them are politically or socially inferior to us.
Our colonial traffic with savage and primitive peoples
has occupied us at the expense of communion with
civilized nations. And so English, instead of growing
ever fatter and stronger, has become a little faded and
wizened. The current intellectual preference for a
plain, level, unexciting form of writing is due to a
subconscious recognition of this: it indicates, on the
part of writers, a very decent determination to write
within their income: we can't be extravagant, so we
praise and cultivate economy.
But Mr Grieve advocates a policy of literary inflation,
and as similar policies have been so advantageous in
the past, a new issue of Scottish words might well be
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